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Mali Basic Data 


1972 420 MF 
1973 420 MF 
1974 445 MF 
1975 450 MF 
1 SDR 


1 uS 
1 US 
1 uS 
1 US 
1.20 


Area and population 


Area 1,240,710 square kilometers 
Population (1974) 5.6 million 

Population growth rate 2.3 percent 

Population density 4.5 persons per square kilometer 
GDP per capita (1972) SDR 60 


1972 1973 1974 1975 
(In billions of Mali francs) 


Gross domestic product at 1972 
market prices 176.8 167.5 165.1 188.4 


Primary sector 75.5 60.4 53.6 71.0 
Secondary sector 24.1 25.3 25.8 26.3 
Tertiary sector 712 81.8 85.7 91.1 


Gross domestic product at 
current market prices 176.8 185.6 213.9 284.6 


Net import of goods and non-factor 
services at current prices 8.1 28.7 44.6 43.0 


Gross domestic expenditures at 
current prices 238.9 


Public finance 


Current revenue 
Current expenditure 


Surplus/deficit (-) 
Capital expenditure 


Overall surplus/deficit 





1972 1973 1974 1975 


Balance of payments (In millions of SDRs) 


Exports, f.0o.b. 44.0 $3.3 40.2 
Imports, c.i.f. -106.2 -148.9 -131.6 


Trade deficit -62.2 -95.6 -91.4 


Services -(net) -14.2 -31.2 -43.6 
Unrequited ,transfers (net) 48.4 91.6 80.0 
Capital (net) 1 10.0 16.9 
SDR allocations == =~ -- 
Errors and omissions 7.8 0.7 -7.7 
Deposit money banks Sae -4.7 10.6 


Overall deficit (-) -18.9 -29.2 -35.2 





SUMMARY 


The rate of growth of the Malian economy has been rather 
modest for more than a decade, due to the limited and 
irregular growth in agricultural production and a rela- 
tively slow expansion of industrial activities. The 
return to more normal weather conditions in the second 
half of 1974 permitted a sizable recovery in agricultural 
production in 1975, and.real GDP showed a growth rate of 
approximately 25%. While the secondary and tertiary sec- 
tors continued to grow at about the same rate as in the 
previous year, the strongest growth impetus emanated from 
the primary sector, especially from agriculture--as a 
result of the return to normal rainfall conditions. 


The Government's financial situation, which has shown a 
regularly increasing overall deficit in recent years, 
deteriorated even further in 1975. The overall deficit 
rose from MF 6.2 billion in 1974 to MF 10 billion in 1975. 
This substantial deterioration (36%) was mainly due to an 
acceleration in the growth of current expenditures and to 
rising wages. The financial position of Mali is weak. 


Although the investment climate for U.S. firms is gener- 
ally favorable, firms cannot expect to find great numbers 
of skilled personnel. The lack of a developed system of 
infrastructure and the need to do business in French are 
additional problems. 


Companies considering investing in Maii should look to 
agro-industry. American technology could provide posi- 
tive results in an area in which the Government of Mali 
encourages investment. 





I. CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


A. Agriculture 


Agriculture, together with livestock raising, 
accounts for nearly 40 percent of GDP, and provides a 
livelihood for the vast majority of the population, of 
which 90 percent lived in rural areas in 1972. There is 
clear dichotomy between the traditional type of agriculture, 
which produces staple food crops, and a modern type geared 
mainly to the production of the two major export crops, 
(groundnuts and cotton). Total agricultural production 
has fluctuated widely in recent years, but the trend for 
more than a decade has been one of stagnation rather than 
expansion. 


1. Food crops 


Until recently, food crop production of millet, 
sorghum, rice and corn had been relatively neglected, and 
benefited only modestly from extension, credit and market- 
ing facilities. As a consequence, food production per 
capita has declined noticeably. This situation left tra- 
ditional agriculture exposed to the vagaries of the weather, 
and it was the sector most affected by the drought. On the 
other hand, the return to more normal precipitation levels 
resulted in a quick recovery in the production of major food 
crops, and in 1975 output rose by 72 percent compared with 
the depressed level of the previous year (584 metric tons 
to 1,006 metric tons). 


2. Export crops 


The contribution of export crops to GDP amounts 
to only one-third of the contribution of traditional agri- 
culture, but export crops are of crucial importance to the 
economy since they generally account for over half of total 
export proceeds. The production of cotton fell marginally 
in 1972/73 and by over 20 percent in 1973/74, but in 1974/75 
cotton production rose sharply to a record level of 75,000 
tons. Groundnut production in 1974/75 rose to 149,000 metric 
tons after several years of low production. 


Compared with neighboring countries, producer 
prices for cotton and groundnuts remained quite low until 
the beginning of the 1974/75 crop year,- when the producer 





price for cotton was raised from MF 50 to MF 75 per kilo, 
and that for unshelled groundnuts from MF 30 to MF 40 per 
kilo. Even after these increases, producer prices still 
remain comparatively low in Mali, but this is compensated 
in part by subsidized fertilizers and other farm inputs 
made available to Malian farmers through the public enter- 
prise SCAER (Societe de Credit Agricole et d'Equipement 
Rural). 


B. Livestock 


The production of livestock is of great importance 
to Mali and contributes to around one-sixth of GDP. Tradi- 
tionally, Mali has been a major supplier of meat to the 
coastal regions to the south and the west. Livestock pro- 
duction is mainly semi-nomadic and is mostly located in 
drier parts of Mali, where the climate poses fewer health 
hazards to the animals. The drought caused a drying up of 
pastures and wells, and led to a serious decimation of the 
herds. 


Reliable data are not available concerning the size 
and composition of herds for 1974 and 1975, but preliminary 
data indicate that during the two years following 1972, the 
loss of cattle amounted to some 30 percent of the 1972 
population. Sheep and goats fared somewhat less badly, 
with a loss of about 20 percent. The rebuilding of herds 
to the predrought level will take three to four years for 
cattle, while for sheep and goats the time interval is 
shorter. 


The demand for livestock in the principal outlets 
(Senegal and Ivory Coast) was very buoyant in 1975, with 
prices approximately twice those prevailing in Mali. Dur- 
ing the first months of 1975, supply difficulties occurred 
in Bamako, since a large fraction of marketed livestock was 
apparently diverted to these export markets. Meat prices 
in Mali began to rise sharply, and in May 1975 all animal 
exports on the hoof were suspended. The stated purpose of 
the suspension was to facilitate a more rapid reconstruction 
of depleted herds, and to secure more ample supplies of meat 
for local consumption. According to available information, 
the suspension of live animal exports seems to have exerted 
little discernible effect in moderating meat prices in Mali, 
apparently due to the fact that it has been difficult to 
enforce effectively the ban on exports. On the other hand, 
government revenues and recorded export receipts have been 
adversely affected. 





C. Fishing 


The Niger and its tributaries provide a valuable 
additional source of food in the form of fish. The drought 
led to considerably less water flowing through the Niger 
River system, with the result that many breeding grounds 
for the fish were destroyed. The reduced stock of fish is 
reflected in declining catches and exports. From the second 
half of 1974 the river flows have returned to more or less 
normal levels, but catches will not revert quickly to pre- 
drought volumes, since the depleted stock of fish will need 
time to be replenished. 


D. Manufacturing and energy continue to account for a 
relatively modest proportion of GDP (about 10 percent). 
The industrialization effort has been directed mainly toward 
import substitution and the processing of agricultural pro- 
ducts. 


In 1976 a large sugar refinery is scheduled to come 
into operation. The plant, financed by the People's Repub- 
lic of China, has an output capacity of 20,000 tons per 
year. The Malian authorities intend to meet all local 
demand for sugar from domestic production by 1980-82, which 
will necessitate the construction of additional sugar 
refineries. Another major new industrial project is the 
Kita groundnut oil processing plant, which will shortly be 
completed, with a capacity of 7,000 tons per annum. 


A gold mine at Kalana is nearing completion with 
assistance from the Soviet Union, and before the end of 
1976 an annual production pace of 25,000 tons of treated 
minerals will be attained. Phosphate deposits have been 
discovered in the remote Tilemsi valley in the northeastern 
part of the country. Planned operations are to be on a 
rather modest scale, and no phosphate exports are contem- 
plated at present due to the high transport costs. In addi- 
tion, deposits of iron ore and bauxite have been found in 
areas where infrastructure is lacking, and the exploitation 
of these deposits is at best a medium-term project. Oil 
exploration projects are currently at various stages of 
execution. Results obtained so far are inconclusive. 





E. Prices, wages and employment 


1. Prices 


No overall consumer price index is .vailable 
in Mali. The two existing indices reflect conditions in 
Bamako and cover only basic foodstuffs. The difference 
between the indices is that in one official prices for 
rice and millet are measured, while the second index 
reflects the prices of these two goods in the free market. 


The price policy being pursued by the Govern- 
ment has aimed at preventing the full impact of rising 
import prices from being immediately felt at the retail 
level for essential goods. It was adopted in order to 
moderate the rise in the cost of living of the urban popu- 
lation and to forestall demands for higher wages. This 
price policy was carried out by the state enterprises OPAM 


and SOMIEX through their distribution activities. With the 
wide gap between import and retail prices, these enter- 
prises incurred large losses in their distribution acti- 
vities. OPAM's losses stemmed from cereal imports, which 
were sold at prices much below total cost, necessitating 
substantial central bank financing. 


we Wages 


No increases were granted in the legal minimum 
wage between 1959 and January 1973. A comparison between 
money wages and price movements over this period suggests 
a reduction in real wages in the range of 50-60 percent. 
To compensate for recent price increases, two tax-exempt 
salary increases were granted in January 1973 and in July 
1974. These raises applied both to the public and private 
sectors. 


Effective September 1, 1975, the two tax-free 
special increases were incorporated into the general 
salary scale in the case of permanent civil servants, and 
thus became subject to income tax. Simultaneously, the 
scales were adjusted so as to prevent any group from suf- 
fering a reduction in net salary. In some instances, net 
increases will be the result. 





ae Employment 


The vast majority of the working population 
(about 2.4 million in 1973) is self-employed in agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, and fishing. Information on 
employment in the modern sector is scanty. Of a total of 
86,500 wage earners in 1973, slightly less than half were 
in the public sector. 


The Government's employment policy strives to 
give priority to labor-intensive projects, which generate 
productive employment and rely upon technologies appro- 
priate for local conditions. The Government continues to 
serve as an employer of last resort, by hiring graduates 
of secondary schools and institutions of higher learning 
who are unable to find a job elsewhere. 


F. Overall financial performance in 1975 


The Government's financial situation, which had 
shown an increasing overall deficit in recent years, deter- 
iorated further in 1975, and the overall deficit increased 
to MF 10 billion, or 36 percent of current revenue, com- 
pared with a deficit of MF 6.2 billion in 1974. The sub- 
stantial deterioration was mainly due to an acceleration 
in the growth of current expenditure, mainly wages. In 
addition, capital expenditure included in the budget 
increased from MF 0.5 billion in 1974 to MF 2.3 billion in 
1975. Revenues, on the other hand, expanded by 17 percent 
to MF 28.1 billion, or considerably faster than the average 
increase in recent years. 


Lax IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
A. The investment climate 


The investment climate for U.S. Business remains 
favorable in Mali. "Ordonnance 26 of May 23, 1969," the 
basic Government of Mali Code of Investments, offers cer- 
tain incentives, mostly in the form of tax-free privileges 
for 5 to 10 years, to companies prepared'to invest in nine 
areas of interest to the Government of Mali, e.g., food 
handling and processing industries, veterinary products, 
metallurgical industries, energy production, construction 
and tourism. Although Mali has abided by its investment 





code, manufacturers have been and will probably continue to 
be required to offer the Government a percentage ownership 
(ten-fifty percent). No problem should develop concerning 
the use of foreign technical and managerial personnel as 
long as their numbers are limited and well defined in the 
initial agreement. This agreement is all-important to the 
new investor in Mali and should cover all possible contin- 
gencies since changing these agreements is difficult after 
they have been approved by the Government. The agreement 
should undoubtedly specify the wages and salaries of 
employees as well as the selling prices of the company's 
products. These will remain subject to government regula- 
tions. Mali does not prohibit the importation of goods from 
any specific country; however, inter-government agreements 
make products from the Common Market area more profitable 
than those from other countries at present unless one has 
tax-free privileges. 


B. Obstacles to investment 


These are formidable hurdles to overcome for any 
U.S. company which decides to invest in Mali: the company 
will be required to deal almost exclusively in French; _ 
there is a dearth of qualified Malian personnel in manage- 
ment and technical fields; Mali's infrastructure is not well 
developed; and finally, service facilities and personnel to 
keep equipment "on-line" are very limited. Along with those 
factors, it should be pointed out that the pace of doing 
business in Mali is slower than in the United States. The 
possibility of a small market is another important factor 
to consider. 


C. Current U.S. investment 


The two largest U.S. direct investments in Mali at 
present are: (1) Texaco, with 1.1 million U.S. dollars in 
current marketing; and (2) Mobil Oil, with roughly 1 mil- 
lion dollars in marketing activity. 


D. Investment opportunities 


The most promising areas of investment can be found 
in the agro-industry, meat processing, transportation of 
meat products and possibly vegetable processing. These 
fields present opportunities for American technology to be 
quickly and effectively utilized. At the same time, invest- 
ment would be channeled in a direction that the Government 


favors. 





GENERAL SOURCES 


1. Mali - Recent Economic Developments - SM76/1l - IMF 
Report 


The Recent Economic Evolution of the Sahel - Elliot 
Berg, Center for Research on Economic Development, 
University of Michigan - June 1975 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 





TRAVEL with Overseas Business Reports 
(OBRs)—75 a year— to get detailed information on 
overseas trade and investment conditions and 
opportunities. 


SEE the OBR Marketing In series for information 
about a selected foreign country’s 


trade patterns 

industry trends 

distribution channels 

transportation facilities 

trade regulations 

prospects for selected U.S. products 
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SEE the OBR Market Profile series for an economic 
digest of countries in a particular marketing region. 


ls yay Take a look at the country’s 
i e Foreign trade 
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POTENTIAL ~oraped 
Basic economic facilities 
AY) Natural resources 
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nie SEE the OBR World Trade Outlook series for a twice- 
a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to al/ major 
trading countries. 
VIEW other special reports such as: 
BUSINESS Appraisal of China’s Foreign Trade Policy 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Soviet Union 


& 
e 
e A Business Guide to European Common Market 
e A Guide to End Users and Research Organizations 
REPORTS ge 
e Quarterly statistics reports on U.S. foreign trade 


START your tour now for only $36.50 a year by mailing 
the coupon below. 


(Single copies are available for 50¢ each from the Publication Sales 
Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


MAIL ORDER FORM TO: . 
Superintendent of Documents | _ 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 





